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Regional Education: A Case Study 


MERICAN UNIVERSITIES, especially in the South 
A and West, are seriously beginning to engage in 
planning and programing higher education on a 
regional basis. This movement frequently takes the 
form of allocating and allotting curriculums or stu- 
dents among the universities of the region. There 
is, however, little regional teaching and learning 
which integrates, across institutional lines, the courses, 
faculties, and students of the separate universities 
within the region. One of the few examples of re- 
gional education in this concrete sense is the medical 
curriculum offered jointly by the Universities of 
West Virginia and Virginia, which was described in 
a recent issue of HicgHER EpucaTion (January 1, 
1950). Another is the Southern Regional Training 
Program in Public Administration. 


The Regional Program 

The SRTP, as the association is commonly called, 
is an educational undertaking, modest in size but 
perhaps unique in content. ‘This cooperative uader- 
taking has been carried on since 1944 for about 10 
itinerant graduate students per year by the Uni- 
versities of Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia (1944-45), 
and Kentucky (1945 to the present). It is regional 
in the sense that the curriculum is cooperatively ad- 
ministered by an interuniversity faculty group, and 
also in the sense that the whole body of SRTP stu- 
lents moves each quarter from one of the three co- 
Operating institutions to another. Known as the 
SRTP fellows, these specially selected and subsidized 





*Professor of public administration, University of Alabama; 
educational director, Southern Regional Training Program in 
Public Administration. 
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students have thus far totaled 54. Of these, 39 have 
successfully completed the curriculum and have been 
granted the SRTP’s certificate in public adminis- 
tration, 9 are now in course, and 6 failed to be 
certified. 


The SRTP curriculum includes, in addition to 
three regular quarters of academic work, two addi- 
tional quarters of training. In the first, a required 
preliminary quarter of on-the-job training (the first 
summer quarter), each fellow is inducted into the 
realities of his subject by being employed, under 
SRTP supervision, as an intern in a public office 
either at the local, State, or Federal level of govern- 
ment in the South. The second quarter, an optional 
final quarter of academic work (the second summer 
quarter), is for those fellows, who, after SRTP 
“certification,” elect to prepare a thesis toward their 
master of arts degree in political science. Almost all 
of the “certificated” fellows undertake the master of 
arts option, and 30 have already earned the master’s 
degree in political science in addition to their certif- 
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icate in public administration. A half dozen more 
are still writing their masters’ theses, although they 
have completed all their other requirements and 
are carrying a responsible full-time job, generally in 
the public service of the South. 


Developing the Regional Curriculum 


From the standpoint of developing the region’s 
institutions of higher learning, the SRTP curric- 
ulum groups itself into (1) political science courses, 
such as political theory and political parties; (2) 
other social science electives in the fields of economics, 
sociology, anthropology, psychology, or history; 
(3) methodological subjects, like social statistics 
and research methods; and (4) the more specialized 
courses in public administration, dealing with the 
principles of public management, administrative 
law, public finance, public personnel administration, 
and governmental planning. While each of the 
participating universities has tended to pick out for 
special development particular courses within this 
curriculum, all of them have continued to build up, 
during the history of the SRTP, the entire range of 
their courses in political science. 

Far from limiting the curriculum ordinarily 
available for the regular year-round students at each 
in-titution, therefore, this specialized regional pro- 
gram in public administration has stimulated the 
development of newer courses and has helped round 
out each university’s general curriculum in the 
parent field of political science. Simultaneously, 
the number of graduate students in political science 
(including public administration) has increased at 
each of the institutions, apart from the SRTP 
fellows. While it is possible that part of this in- 
crease would have occurred in any case during the 
postwar boom in higher education, the number and 
the quality of the year-round graduate students at 
these institutions seem to have been enhanced by 
the more intensified and stimulating curriculum 
which had to be built up for the SRTP fellows. The 
teaching staff has grown in size and quality, and 
participating professors report that their course 
work and research programs have profited by the 
regular flow of SRTP fellows. 

Research bureaus of public administration at the 
cooperating universities were also stimulated by the 
SRTP. This stimulation has come about through 
increased participation in bureau research programs 
both by the handling of SRTP courses by political 
science faculties and by the writing of master’s dis- 
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sertations by SRTP fellows on bureau-sponsoreg 
research projects, some of which are cooperatiy 
projects carried on jointly by all the universitie 
concerned. In fact, the 1944 grant of the Gener,| 
Education Board, which launched the SRTP (th 
General Education Board had also helped to launeh 
several of the university research bureaus), was; 
broad grant in support of a general “‘public adminis. 
tration program on a regional basis.” 

Today, both the university research bureaus and 
the Southern Regional Training Program continy 
to function with the financial support of the southem 
universities concerned, even though the Gener| 
Education Board grants have either run out or ar 
being tapered off. 


Complying With Formal Requirements 


The basic problem in this, as in other educational 
experiments, is not necessarily financial. It is 
rather one of fashioning an educational device which 
can be squared with existing educational require 
ments and can attract the necessary support, 
educational as well as financial. 

In an ambulant type of inter-university program 
like the SRTP, the Achilles’ heel has been the forma 
restrictions upon nonresident credit. A frequent 
query raised about SRTP has been, How is it pos 
sible to administer a program which apparently 
violates the residence and related requirements that 
are so rigorously insisted upon by administrators of 
admissions, college registrars, and graduate deans! 
The answer is that each of the cooperating univer 
sities grants the master’s degree to SRTP fellows a 
a result of (1) one regular quarter of residence work 
at the degree-granting university, (2) another quarter 
of residence during which the thesis is prepared at or 
under the supervision of that university, (3) a third 
quarter of residence credit granted by the university 
for the internship work, together with (4) cours 
credit for the academic work done while in residence 
at the other two universities. 

In this manner, the SRTP achieves technica 
compliance with the formal requirements. Th 
cooperating universities grant “resident” credit 
toward the master’s degree for “nonresident” work 
only within the framework of an enhanced cur 
riculum that is respected among deans and adminis 
trators as not merely living up to established stant¢- 
ards but as being in excess of the normal standards. 
The queries raised about SRTP by university a¢ 
ministrators and deans were answered when tht 
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Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, in its 1947 report on Higher Education in the 
South, cited the SRTP as a “successful” device for 
“furthering graduate work by cooperative enterprise 
among several universities.” 


Inter-University Administration 

Selling a new program like the SRTP to accrediting 
authorities is a one-time task, but the problem of 
inter-university administration is continuous. There 
isa modest but constant flow of letters, transcripts, 
and reports accompanying the movement of students 
fom campus to campus. ‘There are fewer routine 
round-robin memorandums about courses and curric- 
ulums and master’s theses. There are drawn out, 
though cordial, negotiations with university comp- 
trollers concerning such matters as the _inter- 
university transfer of veterans’ fees or of adminis- 
trative expenses. ‘There are such metaphysical 
questions to solve as (1) the fitting of 3 quarters of 
work into a tri-university system in which 1 univer- 
sity is on the quarter system, 1 is on the semester 
system, and | is in the process of changing from the 
quarter to the semester system, or (2) the equal 
allocation of 10 graduate students among 3 universi- 
ties for their final quarter of thesis writing, or (3) 
} the “simultaneous convocation” of certificated 
SRTP fellows at all 3 universities. 

The work of administering SRTP functions is 
carried on by an educational director. He is a 
resident professor at one of the three universities, 
but he circulates regularly among the cooperating 
institutions, supervises the fellows closely, consults 
with the faculty, negotiates with internship agencies, 
and, by invitation, sits in on courses and master’s 
examinations at all three universities. 

Effective inter-university administration of a 
program of this kind requires more than adminis- 
trative or academic acumen. SRTP’s biggest asset 
has probably been a consensus in outlook and an 
urge to cooperate among the heads of the university 
departments of political science (some of whom are 
also directors of their university bureaus of public 
administration) and the rest of the members of the 
committee which governs the SRTP. Still called 
merely the “Advisory Committee,” this group meets 
two or three times a year, functioning virtually as a 
Cooperative department of political science. It 
selects the SRTP fellows, plans the curriculum, 
approves internship agencies, and lays down policies 
for the educational director. Above all, it con- 
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tinually evaluates and criticizes its own program’ 


Cooperation of Governmental Agencies 


Included on the SRTP committee has always been 
one representative from the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. During the germination of the SRTP 
plan in 1944, the general manager of the TVA, now 
the chairman of the TVA Board of Directors, co- 
operated closely with the first chairman of the advi- 
sory committee, who, as chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science and as director of the 
Bureau of Public Administration at the University 
of Alabama, did much to launch the program. 
TVA’s first representative on the SRTP committee 
is now associate director of the Board of Control for 
Southern Regional Education, and the present repre- 
sentative is the personnel director of TVA. Both 
have consistently supported major pedagogical im- 
provements inthe SRTP. TVA staff members have 
served as visiting professors at the cooperating insti- 
tutions, and one or two SRTP fellows serve as TVA 
interns each year. 

Twenty-four other governmental agencies in six 
southern States have also provided SRTP intern- 
ships. They, too, demonstrate their belief in the 
program by contributing extensive staff time to in- 
ternship supervision and by contributing more than 
half of the stipend of the fellows during the intern- 
ship period. Patiently, they refrain from raiding 
the SRTP by holding their urgent job offers to fel- 
lows until after the training period is over. 

Although generally effective, internship assign- 
ments are sometimes delicate. One SRTP fellow, 
assigned to the United States Public Health Service 
Hospital at Lexington, Ky. (a Federal institutioa for 
narcotics), entered the institution as a simulated 
drug addict, in order better to perform his major 
internship project of evaluating the admission and 
orientation procedures of the institution. His real 
identity was not disclosed to the hospital staff until 
his main mission was performed. Though less dra- 
matic, most of the internships are equally construc- 
tive educational projects, largely because internship 
supervisors, who are themselves oriented by SRTP, 
constitute by now a skilled body of on-the-job 
pedagogues. 


Cultivating Regional Talent 


However sound such a cooperative educational 
plan may be, a major determinant in its success is 
the quality of the students. Realizing this, SRTP 
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has evolved a comprehensive procedure for recruit- 
ment and testing, designed to obtain talented 
graduates from all sections and colleges of the region. 
The participating universities are not favored by 
any particular quota; they never contribute more 
than one fellow per university per year, and some 
years they contribute none. Almost one-fourth of 
the fellowships have been granted to nonsouthern 
residents. The majority of these, like the over- 
whelming majority of southern SRTP fellows, elect 
to remain in governmental or quasi-governmental 
posts in the South after their period of training. A 
total of some 300 applicants have sought admission 
to the SRTP in the last 5 years, and many of the 
“rejectees” with promising records have been ad- 
vised by the SRTP regarding their future educational 
and professional plans in the South or in other 
regions. 

Some of the talent brought forward in the course 
of SRTP’s experience was so outstanding that an 
additional grant was obtained from the General 
Education Board in 1945 for the training of so- 
called advanced graduate fellows for the doctor of 
philosophy. Thirteen advanced fellows, one-fourth 
of them former SRTP fellows, have been sent to 
northern universities for an average of 2 years and 
at an average cost of $3,000, for doctor of philosophy 
training in political science or economics. In ac- 
cordance with the standard agreement in such cases, 
practically all of these advanced graduate fellows 
have since returned to the South, where they now 
hold academic posts of distinction. 

All of this educational experimentation and experi- 
ence was sufficiently encouraging to lead the SRTP 
Advisory Committee to recommend, in November 
1949, the extension of the present cooperative 
program from the master of arts to the doctor of 
philosophy level. And it has added to its plans 
an additional interuniversity feature, namely, the 
establishment of a “Regional Graduate Faculty in 
Political Science.” 





Field Study of Mexico 


SPECIAL sTUDY of the economic and social life of 
Mexico, in the form of a field trip through that 
country, will be offered with university extension 
credit by the Southern Illinois University during 
August 1950. The tour will begin on August 7 and 
will last from 21 to 25 days. 
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The course is open to persons whose university 
training places them in junior, senior, or graduate 
standing. Persons who participate in the trip will 
be required to make a short and intensive preparatory 
study, prior to the tour, of Mexico’s geography, 
economy, and cultural life. 

The purpose of the trip will be to make a study of 
the economic and social life of the Mexican people 
as it is related to the elements of geographic environ- 
ment. Special studies will be made of the climate, 
soil, and cultural status of the people. Considera. 
tion will be given to some of the leading Mexican 
industries. 





Democracy in Administration 


THREE PRINCIPLES of democratic administration 
have recently been stated by Samuel M. Brownell, 
president of the New Haven (Connecticut) State 
Teachers College. The following quotation is from 
his statement: 


We are boldly stating to ourselves and to those in 
other lands that we prize democracy as a way of 
life. We advocate education, and more of it, be 
cause we point out its need if the common man and 
the uncommon man are to solve the problems of 
working together for their mutual welfare. 

Where, then, should we expect to see democracy 
work best? Need we look outside the campus, for 
do we not claim that inside its gates is the highest 
concentration of our ablest minds—among students 
and teachers? In fact some might even ask how 
we can expect democracy to work in our Nation ot 
elsewhere if we can’t make it work on a college 
campus. 

Whatever our answers may be to these questions, 
I would like to suggest three principles which I be 
lieve are essential in any college which seriously 
attempts to demonstrate that democracy can work 
better than it now does on many campuses. 

The first is that respect for and concern for persons 
and for their welfare needs to dominate all admit- 
istrative activities. 

The second is that there needs to be developed or, 
where developed, there should be maintained ane 
guarded with jealous care a plan for arriving at de 
cisions and resolving problems which is based upo! 
cooperation and reason rather than on conflict and 
compromise. 

The third is that opportunities be planned for and 
provided which allow those who will be affected by 
policies to participate in making and in changing 
those policies." 

1 Higher Education in the State of Connecticut, Vol. 4, No. 1, issued by the 
State Department of Edncation, Hartford, Conn. 
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Radio Curriculums Questioned 


ADIO CURRICULUMS are the subject of a 

report recently made to the Speech Association 
of America by its Committee on Problems in Radio 
Education. The committee, following a year of 
study, recommended that the association plan to 
take a more positive position on the establishment 
of sound standards for curriculums in this field. 


Courses Offered 


In an effort to provide better understanding of the 
existing situation in the field, the committee made 
a study of college courses in radio. The committee 
carefully selected proportionally representative 
schools—218 of the 572 institutions listed in Amert- 
can Universities and Colleges (American Council on 
Education, 1948)—and studied their catalogs. Thus 
the study covered approximately 38 percent of the 
total possibilities. 

Analysis revealed that courses in radio were offered 
by 115 of these schools. The catalogs furnished 
evidence that 21 schools were broadcasting on the 
campus either by way of educational stations on the 
free air, Or carrier-current stations. Some 49 other 
schools provided their students with broadcasting 
experience through more or less frequent remote 
transmission to nearby commercial stations. Some, 
however, apparently engage in such activity only on 
tare occasions. But much more significant seemed 
the fact that 13 insticutions attempted to teach 
tadio broadcasting while they offered their students 
only such facilities as might be associated with re- 
cording or public address equipment. The com- 
mittee found it rather difficult to understand the fact 
that an additional 32 institutions professed to offer 
courses of instruction in broadcasting while they 
were utterly lacking in facilities. 

The report states that 52 percent of the institu- 
tions offered only 1 or 2 courses in radio, but 12 
percent offered 10 or more. One institution offered 
29 courses and another 28. The number of semester 
credit hours available ranged from 2 to 65. Appar- 
ently only 13 of the 115 institutions canvassed 
offered majors in radio. 





*Professor of speech, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Dr. 
Williams is chairman of the committee which prepared the report 
on which the article is based. 
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By HARRY M. WILLIAMS* 


Departmental Responsibility 


In an analysis of departmental responsibility for 
courses in this field it was found that speech faculties 
controlled the courses in 81 instances. In 21 insti- 
tutions the responsibility was centered in the English 
department, in 10 others it was placed in a separate 
radio department. Courses were taught in journal- 
ism in 3 instances. Various other departments were 
involved in 9 situations. Several institutions offered 
courses in radio in several departments. Thus, 
responsibility for academic policy would seem to be 


divided. 


While the report recognized the tendency in college 
curriculums toward variance in the titles of courses 
having similar content, it concluded that such 
variety seemed to have been carried to extremes in 
the field of radio. It implied that all too often the 
title of the course appeared misleading. An attempt 
was made to separate survey or orientation courses 
from advanced courses. Such courses seemed to be 
offered at the first-year level in 12 instances, at the 
second-year level in 39 schools, and at the junior- 
year level in 15. Four instances were found where 
such courses were apparently credited at the senior 
level, and in one case the course carried graduate 
credit. In at least one case, a course indicated as of 
senior level appeared similar to another offered at 
the freshman level in the same department. 


Terminology 


The study revealed that 25 different titles were 
in use to cover what appeared to be courses having 
similar content. “Radio Speech,” offered by 40 
schools, seemed most popular. While there was 
agreement here as to title, there was little accord as 
to the credit such a course deserved, for it ranged 
from a minimum of 2 quarter hours to a maximum 
of 6 semester hours. “Radio Speaking” was the 
second most popular title, selected by 23 institutions. 
However, here again there was almost the same dis- 
agreement regarding credit value. Following these 
two in prevalence as the title for the first course 
were “Introduction to Radio Broadcasting,” selected 
by 19 institutions, “Principles of Broadcasting,” 
preferred by 9, “Broadcasting Technique,” used by 
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8, “Fundamentals of Radio Broadcasting,” a choice 
of 6 schools, which 5 shortened to “Radio Broad- 
casting.” Four preferred “Radio Technique,” and 
3 offered “Introduction to Radio.” Two schools 
selected “Fundamentals of Radio,” and _ there 
agreement ceased. Fifteen other titles were found, 
some as ambiguous as “‘Program Types,” or “‘Radio 
and the Public Interest.” 

While there is always the possibility that the con- 
tent of a particular course may have been misjudged, 
it should be added that the more misleading titles 
were submitted to a university registrar and to em- 
ploying agents of commercial radio stations for 
evaluation of the catalog statement of probable 
course content. In each case ageement was reached 
as to the probable nature of the course. However, 
lacking this catalog statement, one ponders the 
chance conclusion of a puzzled evaluator trying to 
decipher exactly what a particular student had 
learned. 

Although subject matter seemed to be fairly 
stabilized in certain instances, confusion seemed to 
exist in some of the more specialized courses in the 
field. A course entitled Radio Workshop is a regu- 
larly scheduled course in 11 institutions. It is a 
laboratory course which may be repeated for credit 
up to a maximum limit in 5 schools. The title is 
used in one school for an extracurricular activity 
carrying no credit. Three schools listing such a 
course indicate no physical facilities for teaching a 
workshop course. There is a certain omnibus quality 
about many presumably specialized courses. In 11 
instances writing is included as a part of the course 
in “Radio Production and Direction.” Acting, 
announcing, newscasting, and sports broadcasts are 
evidently included as a part of the content of this 
course on occasion. Eight institutions indicate 
that they emphasize dramatic plays as the content 
of this course rather than treat all types of radio 
program production and direction. 

Only eight institutions offer seminars in this area, 
and apparently only one offers a course in the 
“Teaching of Radio.” Apparently educational phi- 
losophy in this area has not yet distinguished signifi- 
cant differences between the problems of teaching 
the subject matter of the field and vocational per- 
formance in the commercial station. 


Academic Standards 


The report found certain institution offering at- 
least the possibility for criticism of acasdemic stand 
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ards. It pointed out that some might question 
three quarter hours of advanced credit for a course 
in “Student Research Projects in American Place 
Names,” a study of the pronunciation of American 
town names. Members of the language faculties 
might question courses in “Study of Language Pro- 
nunciation” when such courses are offered under 
instructors with little language background, and 
more particularly when those courses profess to 
survey in two semester hours the pronunciation of 
Latin, French, German, Spanish, Italian, and Rus- 
sian. 


Further Study 


The committee reported its intention to make a 
more detailed study of courses looking toward the 
possibility of recommendations regarding greater 
unity in the matter of content and credit value. It 
proposes to study the problem of minimal limits of 
physical facilities necessary for adequate instruction 
in this field. The report concluded with a recom- 
mendation that a serious attempt be made by the 
Speech Association of America to establish sound 
standards for a basic curriculum in the field of radio, 





Opinion on Night Classes 


A POLL OF STUDENTS taking night classes, which were 
made a part of the regular schedule at Pacific 
University last September, revealed 51 percent 
unfavorable to continuing night sessions, 40 percent 
favorable, 5 percent indifferent, and 4 percent 
conditionally favorable. Among the instructors, ll 
were favorable, 8 unfavorable, 4 had not made up 
their minds, and 8 said they would favor continuing 
night sessions provided some changes were made. 





California’s Summmer Session Abroad 


Tue University oF CALIForNIA at Los Angeles will 
in July and August repeat its “Summer Session 
Abroad.” Under present plans, two groups of 
students will spend 7 weeks in Europe; the first will 
have headquarters in London and the second in Paris. 

Faculty members will accompany each group and 
direct the scholastic phases of the trip. Students will 
work on individual problems in history, languages, 
economics, political science, and other subjects 
related to their major fields of study. 

Cost will be about $600 round trip from New York. 
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Foreign Medical Schools 


JHE FOLLOWING STATEMENT, dated February 7, 
1950, relates to graduates of foreign medical schools. 
On the basis of information presently available, 
the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of 
the American Medical Association is of the opinion 
that medical institutions and medical organizations 
in the United States would be justified in considering 
current and past graduates of the following foreign 
medical schools on the same basis that they consider 
graduates of approved medical schools in the United 
States. This list is not final and will be supple- 
mented as information is compiled for other schools. 
Denmark.—University of Copenhagen Faculty of 
Medicine. 

Finland.—University of Helsinki Faculty of Medi- 
cine; Medical Faculty Turku University. 

Netherlands.—University of Amsterdam Faculty of 
Medicine; Royal University of Groningen Faculty 
of Medicine; Royal University of Leiden Faculty 
of Medicine; Royal University of Utrecht Faculty 
of Medicine. 

Norway.—University of Oslo Faculty of Medicine. 

Sweden.—Royal Charles University Medical Fac- 
ulty, Lund; Charles Medico-Surgical Institute, 
Stockholm; Royal University of Uppsala Medical 
Faculty. 

England.—University of Birmingham Faculty of 
Medicine; University of Bristol Faculty of Medi- 
cine; University of Cambridge Faculty of Medicine; 
University of Durham Medical School, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne; University of Leeds Faculty of Medi- 
cine; University of Liverpool Faculty of Medicine; 
University of London'; University of Manchester 
Faculty of Medicine; University of Oxford Faculty 
of Medicine; University of Sheffield Faculty o1 
Medicine. 

Northern Ireland.—Queen’s University of Belfast 
Faculty of Medicine. 

Scotland.—University of Aberdeen Faculty of Medi- 
cine; University of Edinburgh Faculty of Medicine; 
University of Glasgow Faculty of Medicine; Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews Medical School, St. An- 
drews and Dundee. 





‘Work for the medical degree of the University of London is offered at the 
following hospital medical schools: Charing Cross Hospital Medical School; 
Guy’s Hospital Medical School; King’s College Hospital Medical School; London 
Hospical Medical School; Middiesex Hospital Medical School; Royal Free Hos- 
Pital School of Medicine; St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical College; St. 
George’s Hospical Medical School; St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School; St. 
Thomas’ Hospital Medical School; University College Hospital Medical School; 
Westminster Hospital Medical School. 
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W ales.—Welsh National School of Medicine, Univer- 
sity of Wales, Cardiff. 





Graduates in Veterinary Medicine 


Tue Aprit 15, 1949, issue of Hicuer Epucation 
contained an article on education in veterinary 
medicine but gave no data on number of graduates. 
These data are now available; they are: 





Year Graduates Year Graduates 
ROR SP SPE hsectontces 320 
Ee cies Se eh) a eee 314 
BY teakenctacebceeues a he aC ee, A 439 
a ae ae Ct Ee eer 502 
I<, alisain<avaitncadiaalhiae Bt 1 adic asin ictehlincceis 523 
|. rere ee a ee ite dicannecduanace 582 
WES Seecduccnesacese FR ee on drat aeiceens 609 
RE FOE ESET eE ES SG OT Sbiits wntieese ede 863 
Re ee ee Bee GP ds ciddbcciinkdded 757 
es eee: .. oe Pe ON he dha cicadwoiudie 600 
te te ee yo 5 eee ee eee 548 
|G Ne eee eee ES eee 443 
SE erat: ree PRE Se ttnitanumiiniioe 245 
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Non-Government Publications 


Current Trends in Higher Education, 1949. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Department of Higher Education, 
National Education Association, 1949. 202 p. 
Paper, $2. 

The 26 chapters contain the official group reports of the Fourth 
Annual National Conference on Higher Education held in Chicago, 
ll., April 4-7, 1949. A large variety of topics is covered. 

Financing Higher Education in the Future, by 
Arnaud C. Marts. New York 17, N. Y., Marts and 
Lundy, Inc. (521 Fifth Avenue), 1949. 16 p. Free 
from Marts and Lundy, Inc. 


An address given before the American College Public Relations 
Association at Washington, D. C., April 29, 1949. Discusses 
planning and methods of fund-raising campaigns for educational 
institutions. 


An Introduction to College, by Samuel Engle Burr, 
Jr. Minneapolis 15, Minn., Burgess Publishing Co., 
1949. 249 p. Proc. Boards, $2.50. 


Outlines a college course designed to meet, to some extent, the 
need for orientation and adjustment of college freshmen; to guide 
to success students who might otherwise fail; and to assist in 
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providing wider horizons and enlarged concepts of possible accom- 
plishment. There are sections on “The College and the Com- 
munity”; “What to Learn and How to Learn”; and “Developing 
a Philosophy of Life.” 

Libraries of the Southeast: A Report of the South- 
eastern States Cooperative Library Survey, 1946-47, 
Louis R. Wilson and Marion A. Milczewski, editors. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
1949. 301 p. Proc Paper, $3. 

Among the seven chapters, one is on Libraries of Institutions 
of Higher Education (pp. 157-217), which deals with book collec- 


tions, income and expenditures, personnel, services, and buildings. 
Other chapters will also be of interest to colleges and universities. 


Philanthropy Today—An Interim Report, 1949, 
John Price Jones, editor. New York 7, N. Y. John 
Price Jones Co., Inc., 1949. 104 p. 

The 19 chapters cover various aspects of philanthropy. Pre- 
sents current trends in philanthropy and some of the problems in 
raising funds for philanthropic purposes. 
Current Philanthropic Trends in Education. 


One chapter is on 


Report of the Director of the Cooper Union for the 
Advancement of Science and Art for the Year Ending 
June 30, 1949. (New York, N. Y., The Cooper 
Union, 1949.] 67 p. 

Report of the President o the Board of Trustees of 
Pomona College, 1949. Claremont, Calif., The 
College, 1949. 96 p. Pomona College Bulletin, vol. 
XLVII, No. 4. 

Selected Writings of Louise Pound. Lincoln, 
University of Nebraska Press, 1949. 365 p. $5.50. 

An assemblage of literary, linguistic, folkloristic, and educa- 
tional writings of one who began a career in 1893 as theme reader 
at the University of Nebraska and advanced to a full professorship 
there in 1912, which position she held until 1945. Among the 
educational writings are: The Value of English Linguistics to the 


Teacher, Graduate Work for Women; What Should be Expected 
of the Teacher of English?; and The College Woman and Research. 


Western College Association. Addresses delivered 
at the fall meeting, October 15, 1949, at Stanford 
University, Stanford, Calif. [Chas. T. Fitts, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Pomona College, Claremont, Calif.] 
58 p. 


Five addresses dealing w _ the structure of higher education 


in California; one with admr “9n to college at the junior level; 
and four with development: — zeneral education. 


Democracy’s College: Higher Education in the Local 
Community, by John S.1 .ekoff. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1950. 208; $2.50. 


Democracy’s College, as usec’ _ the book, is applied to the local 
public college—a college estab! ‘ed by and for the local com- 
munity. There are about 250 s: ch institutions at present. The 
book reviews the historic purpos. of education in our democracy, 
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explores special problems of the local college-—of local control and 
financial support, of curriculum planning, staffing, and adminig 
tration—and indicates the contribution of the local college in 
expanding opportunities for higher education and service to the 
community. 


Education in Arab Countries of the Near East, by 
Roderic D. Matthews and Matta Akrawi. Wash. 
ington, D. C., American Council on Education, 1949, 


584 p. $6. 


A descriptive report of education at all levels in six countries 
(Egypt, Iraq, Palestine, Transjordan, Syria, and Lebanon) visited 
by a commission of three persons—an American, an Iraqui, and 
an Egyptian—appointed in 1945 by the American Council 
Education at the request of the United States Department of 
State. An edition in Arabic is to be published in the Near East. 


Your Money—Your University, Urbana, Ill, 
University of Illinois. (Bulletin, Volume 47, No, 
34, December 1949.) 16 p. Free from the comp. 
troller at the university. 


A report in nontechnical language on the financial operation 
and the general status of the University of Illinois for 1948-49, 
taken from the annual report of the comptroller, Lloyd Morey. 
Provides detailed information concerning income and indicates 
expenditures for different aspects of university administration and 
operation. 
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